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Critically important to the successful waging 
of peace is balance: a near-scientific blending of 
technology and diplomacy, arms and economics, 
political ideas and weapon systems ... of 
global integration and individual self-analysis 

. . of atoms for defense and atoms for peace 

. of inspired government leadership and 
dynamic response by the U.S. free-enterprise 
business community. 

The fantastic diversity of the continuing 
Soviet threat—a threat which includes every 
facet of military-economic-political-psychologi- 
cal assault—demands that the United States 
meet that threat through a truly balanced pro- 
gram. Elements of such a program are weighed 
in this issue of THE DEFENSE QUAR- 
TERLY, beginning with the principles of 
peace as lived and expressed by John Foster 
Dulles, and as employed by him in the conduct 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

Please note that THE DEFENSE QUAR- 
TERLY is deliberately departing in this issue 
from its precedent of analyzing defense per se, 
and what it takes to make defense more 
businesslike, in order to examine the opposite 
side of the coin: what it takes to wage peace. 
This is in the interest of balance. The next 
issue—October—-December—will be themed 
“The Next Ten Years,’’ and will return to 
defense subjects with an especially close look 
at our scientific and defense future. 

Achieving balance requires the kind of single- 
minded dedication demonstrated by Mr. 
Dulles. Still unresolved are many of the finer 
issues of balance vs. imbalance. 

The individual corporate citizen, like the 
individual government and private citizen, 
finds itself challenged today to work out a 
balance to meet its own peace-defense obliga- 
tions and opportunities. As the source of the 
nation’s entire supply of products (both for con- 
sumption and for defense), U.S. industry can- 
not avoid this challenge. Note the trend of 
companies to shift from extremes, each in 
accord with its own corporate individuality: 

The 300-man Cincinnati metals subcontrac- 
tor for jet engines has transitioned into 
petroleum-facility construction; the multi- 
thousand-man Seattle aircraft company has 
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jet-propelled itself into the commercial airline 
market. Conversely, uncounted numbers of 
companies with no war-time government ex- 
perience are targeting in on the exploding 
aerospace business. 

As stated four years ago by economist-con- 
sultant Eliot Janeway before San Francisco’s 
Commonwealth Club, “the intra-corporate 
balance is here to stay as part and parcel of 
the national balance between consumption 
and Defense. 

“Take, at one extreme, the type of company 
which is nothing but pure arsenal or war baby. 
Hindsight realistically judges it to be a misfit 
except in years of all-out war. The company 
which is nothing but a war baby is not only 
not doing well now; but it is not in the swim 
and it cannot expect to do well competitively 
so long as our country’s present commitment 
to deterrent Defense succeeds. 

““At the other extreme, I say that the com- 
pany trying to grow as nothing but a commer- 
cial hothouse in a world whose roots are 
exposed to the infection of war is as much a 
misfit as the company which is nothing but a 
war baby. And such hothouse types of com- 
panies, isolated from Defense realities, and 
also, from the very practical and competitive 
technological spur which Defense is continu- 
ously applying to productivity, will not 
attract people of the seriousness of mind and 
of purpose who know that, as a country, we 
must reinvest the dividends of prosperity in 
insurance.” 

This is not to say that every swimming pool 
contractor must bid on concrete missile sites or 
that every missile-instrument laboratory must 
also make watches. But it is not too much to 
ask that we, as individual and corporate citi- 
zens, keep both missions in mind as we plan, 
develop and produce for peace and defense. 

For survival’s sake, we are swiftly becoming 
—we have in reality already been forced by 
the Soviets to become—a nation and world of 
“guns and butter” people. The problem and 
opportunity is to keep in balance the guns 
and the butter—and the people, policies, 
instruments and investments to deliver them. 
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John Foster Dulles devoted most of his life to the 
search for a way to world peace. His search began in 
1907 when, as a boy of 19, he accompanied his 
grandfather to the Second Hague Peace Conference. 
It continued at Versailles, where Mr. Dulles served as 
a member of President Wilson's staff. 

In 1950, Mr. Dulles was named special assistant 
with the rank of ambassador to negotiate the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. In the execution of this 
assignment, he brought to bear the lesson he had 


learned at Versailles—that a peace based on venge- 
ance and the fear of change is doomed to failure. The 
Japanese Peace Treaty, signed in 1951, is a peace of 
magnanimity based on power. 

Mr. Dulles took the oath of office as Secretary of 
State on January 21, 1953. To this office, John Foster 
Dulles brought qualities of preparation, intelligence, 
and moral purpose which have made him one of the 
greatest diplomats this country has known. 
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The Principles of Peace 


of JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


A synthesis compiled by Louis V. Marsh 


INTRODUCTION 


Two diametrically opposed concepts of peace are 
being promoted in the world today. One, the Com- 
munist concept, degrades the individual in favor of the 
State; the other, espoused by the United States and 
the free world, is based on the dignity of the individual. 

Since the Communists have sworn to carry on the 
battle for the supremacy of their concept over ‘‘an 
entire historical era,’’ America and the free world must 
clarify the principles by which, without war, they will 
have the moral strength and the direction to emerge 
triumphant in the end. 

Peace, including the development of policies and 
principles that would bring peace, has been the 
dedicated life work of John Foster Dulles. in an effort 
to bring to the readers of THE DEFENSE QUARTERLY a 
distillation of the principles which guided the former 
Secretary in his pursuit of peace, we had planned to 
invite Mr. Dulles to present, in a single concise state- 
ment, the ‘Principles of Peace’’ which he had de- 
veloped and often expressed. 

Mr. Dulles’ tragic illness and untimely passing made 
this personal contribution impossible. Nevertheless, the 
value of such a digest of his main beliefs at this critical 
juncture in world affairs seemed so clear that the 
editors of THE QUARTERLY, using material supplied by 
the Department of State, undertook to carry this 
important task to its conclusion. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is also made to The Macmillan Company for 


I should like to talk with you about peace. 
Peace is a word which is rich in its meaning. 
It implies an absence of violence and warfare. 
But there is much more to it than that. It also 
implies the inner tranquility which comes to 
those who are enabled to pursue happiness and 
develop their God-given possibilities of body, 
mind, and soul. 

To the orthodox Communists on the other 
hand, peace is a negative, barren concept. It 
means a state of enforced conformity where all 
men think alike, believe alike, and act in 
accordance with a pattern imposed by their 
rulers. 

Two opposed concepts of peace point up the 
nature of the struggle with our self-styled 
““enemy.”’ In this struggle, we will need patience 


permission to use selected portions of Mr. Dulles’ book, 
‘War or Peace."’ In this book and in scores of public 
statements delivered over the past twenty years, Mr. 


Dulles has consistently emphasized the seven principles 
listed below as standards for the formulation and 


appraisal of U.S. foreign policy. 
No Appeasement 
Deterrent Power 
International Law and Justice 
Peaceful Change 
The Interdependence of Nations 
Economic Development 


transition* and the main bridges are clearly dis- 

tinguished from Mr. Dulles’ own words by italics. 

* Since this article as a whole is made up by combining 
statements and portions of statements which Mr. 
Dulles presented in different places at different 
times, the Editor of THE DEFENSE QUARTERLY will 
supply, upon request, copies of this compilation 
giving full details on original sources and on the 


mechanics whereby compressions or substitutions or 
combinations were made in the interests of brevity 
and clarity of reference. 


for the Communists view the struggle as one that 
will last, not for a fleeting period, but for an entire 
historical era. In this struggle, we will need to be 
guided by a body of principles to which we and 
our leaders will hold firm. 


1. No Appeasement 


The policy of “‘no appeasement” does not, of 
course, mean a policy of refusing to make 
genuine compromises. Neither does it mean 
that we seek disagreement just for disagree- 
ment’s sake. Compromise is an essential part 
of every peaceful society. But compromise im- 
plies a genuine willingness on the part of each 
party to give something up, and usually some- 
thing of its own, not something that belongs 
to another nation. But it is contrary to the 
































































“There is no tlusion greater or more | d 
Soviet intention | 
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creed of Soviet Communism to give up any- 
thing that it is in its power to take or keep. 

Agreements of limited scope may from time 
to time be practical and advantageous. But 
lack of agreement should not so frighten us that 
we cast reason and experience to the winds and 
revert to the policy of seeking agreement in 
words merely in order to have a pretext for 
relaxing. 

If we stick to that rule of conduct we shall 
have one of the good and solid policies needed 
to support our program for peace. It is negative 
policy, and so not of itself sufficient. But it is a 
sound policy that cannot long be ignored with- 
out disaster. 


2. Deterrent Power 


There is no illusion greater or more danger- 
ous than that Soviet intentions can be de- 
flected by persuasion. 

“We are living,”’ says Lenin, “‘not merely in 
a state, but in a system of states, and the 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must triumph in 
the end. And before that end supervenes a series 
of frightful collisions between the Soviet Re- 
public and the bourgeois states will be inevit- 
able. That means that if the ruling class, the 
proletariat, wants to hold sway, it must prove 
its capacity to do so by military organization 
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also.”” 
ve Confronted by such a threat, the United States 
“> maintains, at great expense, a powerful mili- 


i. tary establishment. We do this not from any 
competitive desire to be superior at every point 
oa © to those who glory in military grandeur. Our 
military goal is, as put by George Washington 
and repeatedly affirmed by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, to have a “respectable military pos- 
ture’’—that is, a military establishment that 
others will treat with respect. We maintain this 
military establishment out of concern for the 
effective defense of the principles upon which 
peace must be based. If there are some who do 
not accept those principles, they must at least 
accept the fact that violation of them, and 
resort to aggression, will be bitterly costly to 
themselves. We believe that this fact con- 
stitutes an effective deterrent to breaches of 
the peace and must be a main reliance until 








. . if the ruling class, the proletariat wants to hold 
sway, it must prove its capacity to do so by military or- 
ganization ...’’ 


—LENIN 
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‘can be deflected by persuasion.”’ 
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world order can be effectively based on sup- 
ports that are universal. 

The fact that we are committed to a strong 
military establishment does not, however, 
mean that military considerations ought to 
dominate our foreign policy. 

We shall fail in our search for peace, security, 
and justice unless our policies, in reality and 
also in appearance, give priority to the hopes 
and aspirations for peace of the peoples of the 
world. 

For this reason, the largely negative principles 
of ‘‘no appeasement” and “‘deterrent power’’ must 
be reinforced by positive principles which will 
open the way to American initiative in world 
affairs. The first such principle rests on the twin 
concepts of international law and justice. 


3. International Law and Justice 

It is generally agreed that a stable world 
order depends most of all upon the existence 
of an adequate body of international law which 
can be administered so as to secure justice. 
There is no such body of law today. 

There is a considerable body of so-called 
treaty law, but not all treaties represent “‘law”’ 
in the sense we here use the term. There is also 
a body of world opinion which, when it is 
crystallized and brought to bear on particular 
situations, plays a role equivalent to our “‘com- 
mon law.’’ While there has been gratifying 
progress in developing this kind of community 
judgment, it must be admitted that the total of 
international law still falls far short of what is 
needed to “‘institutionalize’”’ peace. 

The great difficulty today is that the Com- 
munist rulers, who control so much of the 
world, are animated by an atheistic creed 
which denies the existence of a moral law or a 
natural law. To them, laws do not reflect 
justice, but are ways whereby those in power 
win their class war. 

We in the United States have from the be- 
ginning of our history insisted that there is a 
rule of law which is above the rule of man. That 
concept we derived from our English forebears, 
but we played a part in its acceptance. As John 
Marshall, the great Chief Justice, put it, 
‘*There are principles of abstract justice which 
the Creator of all things has impressed on the 
mind of his creature man.” 

Thus, since its inception, our nation has been 
dedicated to the principle that man, in his 
relationship with other men, should be gov- 
erned by moral, or natural law. We now carry 
this concept into the international field. 


The United States and other Free World 
nations have, by their conduct, done much to 
establish, for themselves, the principle of the 
renunciation of aggressive force; and they have 
shown their ability and will to deter such use 
of force by others. 

When Lebanon and Jordan seemed threat- 
ened from without and appealed to the United 
States and the United Kingdom for emergency 
aid, we responded with promptness and effi- 
ciency. When the emergency was relieved by 
United Nations action, we promptly withdraw 
our forces. 

Our attitude towards the use of armed force 
is a matter of principle and not merely anti- 
Communist policy. It is easy to support a prin- 
ciple when those who violate it are those who 
proclaim themselves enemies. It is hard to do 
so when the issue is raised by friends. 

At the time of the Suez affair and the 
Israeli-Egyptian hostilities, the United King- 
dom and France, and then Israel, responding 
to the overwhelming opinion of the United 
Nations, withdrew their armed forces and 
accepted a United Nations solution. This may 
well prove to be a historical landmark, for if the 
United Kingdom, France, and Israel had shown 
towards the United Nations the same contempt 
that the U.S.S.R. showed the United Nations 
in relation to Hungary, then the whole peace 
effort represented by the United Nations would 
have collapsed, ending the present effort of 
mankind to organize peace along rational lines. 

The brutal Communist suppression of freedom 
in Hungary and in Tibet has lifted a veil from the 
eyes of nations which may have sought comfort 
in the illusion that it was possible to remain un- 
committed in a world divided into nations that are 
responsive to world opinion and nations which 
are not. 

Between Communist beliefs and ours, it is 
impossible to find a common denominator, yet 
we shall not seek to cure injustices by ourselves 
invoking force. We can and will, however, con- 
stantly keep these injustices at the forefront of 
human consciousness and thus bring into play 
the force of world opinion which, working 
steadily, will have its way. For no nation, how- 
ever powerful, wishes to incur, on a steadily 
mounting basis, the moral condemnation of 
mankind. 


4. Peaceful Change 
A frequent cause of war has been the effort of 
satisfied peoples to identify peace as a per- 
petuation of the status quo. 
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“World order 


cannot be assured 


merely by the 


elimination of violence.” 


Change is the law of life, of international life 
as well as national and personal life. If we set 
up barriers to all change, we make it certain 
that there will be violent and explosive change. 

A most significant development of our time 
is the fact that for the first time, under the 
charter of the United Nations, there has been a 
determined effort to establish law and justice 
as the decisive and essential substitutes for 
force. 

What is vital here is to recognize that the 
renunciation of force under these conditions 
implies not the maintenance of the status quo 
but peaceful change. World order cannot be 
assured merely by the elimination of violence. 
There must also be processes of peaceful change 
whereby justice manifests itself. 

This new and constructive approach was the 
distinctive contribution of the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 


5. The Interdependence of Nations 

United States foreign policy rests on two 
propositions: We want peace, liberty, and well- 
being for ourselves; and we cannot be sure of 
peace, liberty, or well-being unless other 
nations also have them. 

By direct and indirect aggression, principally 
the latter, international communism has al- 
ready gained control of nearly a third of the 
population of the world, and it utilized that 
power to extend further its rule. 

In the face of these facts, “‘neutralism’’ is 


waning. The leaders of nations which have 
recently won independence and freedom are 
coming more and more to see international 
communism as an immediate threat to their 
liberties and not, as some have thought, a mere 
bogeyman of so-called ‘““Western imperialism.”’ 

Day by day, month by month, and year by 
year, we are building, quietly but steadily, in 
the United Nations, in The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, in the Organization of 
American States, in The Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and other organs of consultation, 
the solid foundations of an international order 
based upon justice and law as substitutes for 
force. 

Thus, out of what may originally have been 
conceived primarily as military alliances, there 
is developing an international structure which 
provides collective security on the basis of con- 
tinuous collective consultation. 

This is something new in history. 


6. Economic Development 


When Europe was liberated in 1945, it was 
largely a vacuum—a military vacuum, an 
economic vacuum, and a moral vacuum. 

At first there was only one dynamic force 
from which to fill that vacuum. That was Soviet 
Communism. 

With American aid, Europe saved itself from 
Communism’s ‘“‘decisive blow’’ which, in the 
words of Stalin, must come when ‘“‘maximum 
consternation reigns in the ranks of the enemy.” 
And now, through special organs of cooperation 
the nations of Europe seek to consolidate their 
economic well-being. 

Collective security measures cannot alone 
suffice to serve our ideals. The independence 
and prosperity of nations must also be served 
and enriched by trading the products of their 
labors. In the modern world trade is inevitably 
a part of the whole complex of a nation’s inter- 
national relations and, indeed, of its security. 
In the United States we have given recognition 
and expression to this fact through our recip- 
rocal trade agreements program. 

It is sobering to recall that about two thirds 
of all the people who resist Communist rule 
exist in a condition of stagnant poverty. Com- 
munism boasts that it could change all that 
and points to industrial development wrought 
in Russia at a cruel, but largely concealed, cost 
in terms of human slavery and human misery. 
The question is whether free but underde- 
veloped countries can end stagnation for their 
people without paying such a dreadful price. 

Friendly nations, by sharing markets and 























development capital, must assure that the Free 
World will be a vigorous, hopeful community. 


7. Dynamic Faith 

We may have the will not to appease the aggres- 
sor and the deterrent power to give substance to 
that will; we may promote international law and 
Justice and, in doing so, make provision for peace- 
ful change; finally, we and other free nations may 
recognize our interdependence in both the military 
and economic sense. But these principles alone 
will not suffice to bring about an end to this condi- 
tion of ‘‘not peace—not war’’ which we so ardently 
desire. One final principle must pervade and 
direct the application of all others. We must have 
a dynamic faith in the value of our democratic 
processes and institutions—a faith of such power 
and clear definition that it will be contagious in 
the world. 

Soviet Communism has a creed, a creed of 
world-wide import. It is a creed in which the 
hard core of Party members believe fanatically, 
and which they are spreading with missionary 
zeal throughout the world. 

America and the Free World have a mission to 
perform, the proclaiming of ‘“‘self-evident truth” 
throughout the world, the truth that all men are 








created free and equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Our forebears felt keenly that this Nation 
had a mission to perform. In the opening para- 
graph of the Federalist Papers it is said that “‘it 
seems to have been reserved to the people of 
this country, by their conduct and example,” 
to show the way to political freedom. 

Soviet Communism is isolating captive 
peoples from normal contact with what is going 
on in the world; it terrorizes them and it con- 
stantly pounds falsehoods into their conscious- 
ness. 

The free people must try to frustrate this 
gruesome process. We must, if we can, bring 
to the captive people some ray of hope, some 
knowledge of the truth. We must, if we can, 
keep alive in them love of God and of country, 
faith in human fellowship and belief in the 
dignity and worth of human personality. 

As Americans, we have faith that the aspira- 
tion, deep within the soul of man, to live freely 
and with dignity in a just and peaceful world 
is stronger than all the material forces which 
the Communists invoke as the pledge and 
promise of their power. 











THE WORK OF USIA In 80 countries of the Free World we establish relations 
with the local press and radio. We operate libraries and 
Governments today, throughout the world, try to com- 


information centers. We put on exhibits. We show 
municate directly with as many people in foreign countries documentary films, sponsor lectures, publish pamphiets 
as they possibly can, through mass means of disseminating and posters, underwrite low-cost books and establish a 
information ond through personal contacts. wide range of productive contacts. We cannot operate in 
The basic reason for this, | believe, is the fact that this way behind the Curtains, of course; but we get through 
during our present generation, people have become far te those people by our redio orm, the Vélce of America, 
more important than they used to be in shaping national which broadcasts around the clock, and is heard despite 
and international policies and actions. 


e ; the Communist jamming operations. 

The U.S. Information Agency, which was created in 1953 In all our activities, we try to carry on a dignified, calm, 
as an independent agency of the government reporting to self-reliant campaign—devoid of sensationalism and 
the President through the National Security Council, wos diatribes—to present as true-to-life a picture of Ameri- 
given its charter by the President in a directive which said: cons es pessible. We portray Americans as @ demecretic 

‘The purpose of the U.S. Information Agency shall people of vastly mixed heritage, enjoying a high standard 
be fo submit evidence to peoples of other nations by of living because of their own dynamic efforts, willing to 
means of communication techniques that the objectives share unselfishly with less fortunate nations, possessing a 
and policies of the United States are in harmony with culture of @ high order, strongly opposed to aggression 
and will advance their legitimate aspirations for free- anywhere—and, above all, dedicated to the principle of 
dom, progress and peace."’ enduring peace. 


UNDERSTANDING: The Surest f 





CYPRUS 


Better understanding 
among free peoples 
opens the way at last 


to a peaceful solution 
el ta : . oo for Cyprus’ problem. 
Free World determi. : 2 
nation halts armed f x .} 


Communist aggres- 
sion, preserves the 
crores, og ; ~ British intervention 

backed by world 
opinion prevents 
overthrow of the 
lawful government. 


——JORDAN 


FORMOSA~ 


Evidence of our inten 
tion to stick by the 
Nationalist Govern 
ment discourages Red 
Chinese aggressive 
tendencies 


LEBANON 


U.S. troops in the role 
of policemen aid an 
ally, help to avoid a 
more serious crisis 


in the Mid-East. 


















‘'We portray Americans as... strongly opposed to 
aggression anywhere—and, above all, dedicated 
to the principle of enduring peace.'’ With these 
words, George V. Allen sums up the work of the 
United States Information Agency, which he heads. 

Allen assumed the reins of USIA after 27 years as 
a career diplomat. While with the State Depart- 
ment, he served as ambassador to Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, India, Nepal, and Iran, and as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. In the latter 
post, he headed the Office of International Informa- 
tion, predecessor to the USIA. 

Though insisting that ''the world would be better 
off with less propaganda," Allen has devoted him- 
self tirelessly to the task of maintaining America's 
image among peoples abroad. 








st Road to Peace 


by George Vz Allen, Director, U.S. Information Agency 

























































When our troops landed in Lebanon last nobody breaks the law, there will not be any 
summer, American news correspondents talked fight.” 
to GIs the day they hit the beaches. Our 


soldiers were quoted as saying they had no idea A Major Share of Responsibility 


The United States has been handed, without 
asking for it and without even wanting it, a 
major share of responsibility for maintaining 
law and order around the world. This is not 
a very satisfactory state of affairs, because, at 
least in theory, no one nation should have more 
responsibility than another for keeping the 
peace. Moreover, a policeman’s lot never has 
been a happy one. However, in the present 
rather chaotic state of international organization, 
it is inevitable that we should bear the heaviest 
responsibility for maintaining international law 
and order. Britain was saddled with this respon- 
sibility for a hundred years or more, over a 
good part of the globe. 

As a result of our unasked-for role, we get 
blamed for situations which we did not create 
and for which we are not at all, or at least 
very little to blame. Even when we try to look 
the other way and pay no attention to a local 
dispute among our friends, we get pulled into 
the quarrel. 

Let us take as an example the Cyprus ques- 


why they were there nor who they were sup- 
posed to fight. “‘Who’s the enemy?” they asked. 


Newspaper accounts carrying these quotes 
shocked a number of officials in Washington, 
who asked why the U.S. Government was not 


doing a better job of indoctrinating our soldiers. 

| agree that we should do much more to 
teach democracy and freedom, not only to Gls 
but to all Americans, and that our soldiers 
should be given a better explanation of their 
objectives in specific operations. President 
Eisenhower broadcast to the troops and to the 
Lebanese people the day our troops landed, but 
a lot of classroom instruction at army posts, 
before any operation is undertaken, is required 
to get political ideas across. 
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But political ideas are complex, and in a 
democratic system, there are two (or perhaps 
more) sides to every question. Should an army 
classroom be a debating society? Should our 
troops go into Lebanon arguing the pros and 
cons of the policy decision to send them there? 





I was not particularly disturbed by the tion. Fortunately, this problem now seems well 
remarks of the GI’s on the Lebanese beach. In on the way to solution, but for the past three 
fact, I thought their attitude was quite or four years it appeared to be almost insoluble. 
refreshing. Cyprus is a British Colony in the Eastern 

Our landing in Lebanon was purely and Mediterranean, 4,000 miles from the United 
simply a police action. If you ask a policeman States. The inhabitants are 80% Greek and 
in New York or Chicago who he is fighting, he 20% Turkish. The problem concerned the 
replies, “‘Anybody who breaks the law. If people of Cyprus and the governments of 

















“The American people have an. . . inescapable 


task to perform in this world.” 


Britain, Greece and Turkey. Yet last summer, 
a group of Greek students who marched 
through the streets of Athens shouting slogans 
about Cyprus, passed by the British Embassy 
without even stopping, passed the Turkish 
Embassy, the Soviet Embassy, the French, the 
Italian and other Embassies, straight to the 
U.S. Information Library, where they broke 
the windows, threw the books into the street, 
and burned them. 


Reasons for Anti-U.S. Feeling 

Why, one may ask, does this happen? The 
United States has never taken any action 
against Greece. Quite the contrary. Since 
World War II, the U.S. taxpayer has con- 
tributed more than $2 billion to Greece, 
a nation of only 8 million people. Between 1946 
and 1949, we helped Greece to maintain its 
sovereignty against a violent and nearly suc- 
cessful Communist attack based on Soviet-bloc 
territory to the north. Afterwards, we put 
strenuous efforts behind a drive to rehabilitate 
the economy of Greece. Today, Greece enjoys 
one of the stablest economies in Europe, which 
would not have been possible without American 
aid. Yet Greek students broke our windows, in 
their excitement over Cyprus, and left British 
and Turkish and Soviet windows alone. Why? 

The Greek students thought the U.S. was in 
a position to exert enough pressure on Britain 
and Turkey to achieve a solution favorable to 
Greece, if we would only bestir ourselves. They 
broke our windows in an effort partly to bring 
the Cyprus question to American attention and 
partly because of annoyance that the U.S. 
had not taken up the cudgel on Greece’s behalf. 

Fortunately, the Greek public promptly con- 
demned the students’ violence and raised funds 
through public subscription to re-establish the 
library. (The fund raising, as it happened, was 
started by the cadets of the Greek Naval 
Academy.) Yet the students’ attitude was 
symptomatic of the feelings of the Greek public 
at large. They looked toward us as the world’s 
policeman, and blamed us when things were 
not to their liking. 


Responsibilities of Power and Authority 

I cite the Cyprus example to show the diffi- 
cult position in which the U.S. finds itself 
today in our efforts to wage the peace. Power 
and authority carry with them heavy responsi- 
bilities. The American people have an unsought 
but inescapable task to perform in the world. 
No matter how much we might prefer to return 


to our prewar isolationist policy, the rest of the 
world would not let us even if we tried. 

How should we carry out this responsibility? 
Let us return to the Lebanon situation. Sup- 
pose our troops had landed there singing the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” indoctrinated 
with a crusading spirit to carry Old Glory 
onward and upward, with God on our side to 
smite the foe hip and thigh. Who would have 
been the enemy? If we had joined the Chris- 
tians under Chamoun to subdue or exterminate 
the Moslem supporters of Nasser, we would 
have turned the clock back to the medieval 
crusades. Every Moslem—good, bad or indif- 
ferent—would have been the enemy simply 
because he was a Moslem. If we had declared 
our purpose to be to support democratic 
against authoritarian regimes, where would we 
stop? There are a good many countries on our 
side where free elections are never even pre- 
tended to be held. 

Our role in Lebanon was clearly that of a 
policeman. Our troops were there to restore 
confidence, not to carry on a crusade. Just as 
a policeman goes home to his family at night 
when the day’s work is done, so our troops 
came home as soon as a reasonably stable solu- 
tion had been worked out. Fortunately, we 
shot no Lebanese and no Lebanese shot us. If 
we had gone in singing patriotic songs and 
shouting slogans, if every GI had a clearly 
defined ideological enemy ready on his lips, 
the result might not have been so fortunate. 

Moreover, if we go about every fight in 
Lebanon or Viet-Nam or Quemoy, in a crusad- 
ing spirit, every small quarrel between East 
and West is likely to become a fight to the 
finish—all-out war. It is difficult to stop short in 
an ideological crusade. 

The United Nations did stop short of all-out 
war in Korea. Whether one considers this to 
have been a mistake depends, it seems to me, 
on whether one regards our endeavors there to 
have been in the nature of police action. I 
personally think it was and that, consequently, 
we were correct in stopping when armed aggres- 
sion was repulsed and the status quo ante 
restored. No sort of negotiations are possible 
as long as shooting continues. 

One of the major problems presented to the 
United States in our efforts to “‘wage the 
peace”’ is to learn to be content with something 
less than all-out war and less than all-out 
victory. This may be the hardest lesson for 
Americans to learn. 
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Mr. John A. McCone, Chairman of the AEC, is 
eminently qualified to head a government 
organization which budgets $2 billion annually, 
maintains facilities worth $7 billion and directs 
the services of 105,000 people. 

Mr. McCone's qualifications rest on the twin 
foundations of industrial experience and dis- 
tinguished government service. The former covers 
the span from boiler maker to shipyard presi- 
dent and the latter includes service as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and Under Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

While described by his colleagues as giving 
the outward appearance of being ‘'scholarly 
and mild mannered,"’ he constantly exhibits an 
acute awareness of the technical problems in the 
atomic field and meets them in a businesslike 
manner. 
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| the first 
of the peaceful benefits 
of the atom 


is peace itself.” 


Our future is inexorably linked to atomic 
energy. The potential power of this new force 
as a benefactor of mankind is enormous and 
the challenge to all of us is unmistakable. 

We have long realized that the first of the 
peaceful benefits of the atom is peace itself. 
Ever since World War II, the laws of our 
country have been specific as to the national 
objective of insuring the use of atomic energy 
to build an adequate defense. But at the same 
time, while major emphasis has been placed on 
the perfection and expansion of an effective 
defensive shield of atomic weapons, our Gov- 





ernment has been working toward the clear 
objective of realizing to the fullest measure 
the potential good of the atom. 

One of the great challenges in the uses of 
the peaceful atom in this country is the devel- 
opment of economic nuclear power. As I see it, 
this is not a challenge to government alone. 
It is a challenge to industry, to utilities, both 
public and private, and to scientists and engi- 
neers as well. We appreciate that the challenge 
is a most difficult one, one that will require 
long, hard, expensive effort. I, for one, am 
highly confident, however, that we have what 
it takes to meet the challenge and that having 
made up our minds to accept it, success will 
be ours. 

It is important to understand the back- 
ground of our nuclear power development 
efforts. We in the United States are fortunate 
to have large resources of fossil fuels. As a 
result, we have cheap electric power. Our 
population, however, is rapidly approaching 
the 200,000,000 mark and our power demands 
have been doubling about every 10 years. 
Hence, we cannot think of our reserves as 
inexhaustible. It is evident that there will be 
a real need in the foreseeable future for supple- 
menting these conventional sources of energy. 
This need is emphasized by the fact that the 
costs of conventional fuels are bound to rise 
steadily. If these costs are to be prevented 
from mounting to a point where our economic 








development will be restrained, a new, reason- promote development so that when this 
ably priced energy source, such as atomic country needs a new energy source to supple- 
energy, will be a definite requirement. ent conventional fuels in generating power 
or its industries and its homes, nuclear power 
t competitive cost will be available. 

But the United States’ civilian nuclear power 
evelopment effort is not motivated solely by 
he requirements of the domestic economy. As 
responsible member of the Free World com- 
unity, the United States is conscious of its 
responsibilities growing out of its favored eco- 
‘nomic position and its dedication to the prin- 

iples of democracy and to the cause of free- 













U.S. Leads in Basic Technology 

While one, or perhaps two, countries are 
producing more kilowatts of electricity from 
the atom than we are, the United Sta is 
leading the world in basic technology in this 
field and in the variety of its approaches to 
the problem of achieving competitive costs for 
nuclear power. High-cost kilowatts/are not 
important to us. What is important /is to 
advance “know how’—to be prepared to (*4\idom and peace. 
deliver the cheapest and most dependable vs 
atomic power when it is needed. This objective y Leadership an Important Factor 
calls for steady, rapid development, not for cs From these responsibilities stem considera- 
large quantities of kilowatts without regard 1A tions more immediate than our domestic needs 
for economic considerations. or nuclear power. One of these considerations 

Other less fortunate countrigs are producing .*)\ is the need for the United States to maintain 
high-cost atomic power to replace or supple- World leadership in nuclear technology. This 
ment supplies of costly, imported fossil fuels. eadership is an important factor in the over-all 
This may eventually enable them to lower truggle for Free World ascendancy over dicta- 






their power costs, maintain a better trade ¢ orship. This leadership will also enable us to 
balance and cut down on imports of fuel. This ‘W}meet the challenge presented by industrial 
is not for us. We will continue our policy, nations faced with increasing needs and di- 
which is to produce the technology and tq minishing supplies of conventional fuels, or 
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reserves of natural fuels so expensive to recover 
that nuclear fuels are attractive by comparison. 
New energy sources at reasonable cost are 
essential to the economies of those nations and 
to their effectiveness as our partners. 

In 1954, the Commission began a five-year 
program to advance us toward the goal of 
economic nuclear power. This effort centered 
on the technological development of five dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem. As a result 
of this basic program, eight experimental power 
reactor plants, one of which is privately 
financed, are now in operation and another is 
under construction and is expected to be in 
operation next year. In addition, and as a 
result of the Power Demonstration Reactor 
Program, inaugurated in 1955, seven other 
plants are under construction or programmed. 
Negotiations are under way for still another. 
These plants range from 17,000 to 110,000 
kilowatts in electrical capacity. 


Firsthand Operating Experience 

The eight plants in operation have con- 
tributed valuable, firsthand operating informa- 
tion and will continue to add to this fund of 
knowledge through their lifetimes. Those under 
construction contain improvements gleaned 
from the experience of operating the earlier 
plants. 

As we stand today, we have come a long way 
since the inception of the civilian power pro- 
gram. However, we have paused momentarily 
to take a hard look and re-evaluate our pro- 
gram in the light of this experience and to 
re-examine our objectives to make sure that 
our programs and our goals are realistic. 

This re-evaluation has provided a clear 
statement of objectives upon which there is 
broad agreement and a reaffirmation of our 
basic philosophy. The objectives of our pro- 
gram which may now be stated as national 
policy are: 

1. To reduce the cost of nuclear power to 
competitive levels in high energy cost areas of 
this country within 10 years. 

2. To assist friendly nations now having 
high energy costs to achieve competit.ve levels 
in about five years. 

3. To support a continuing long-range pro- 
gram to further reduce the cost of nuclear 
power. 

4. To maintain the United States’ position 
of leadership in the technology of nuclear 
power for civilian use. 


Research and development projects and actual reactor 
operations are amassing vital technical information for 
an accelerated nuclear program. 








5. To develop breeder type reactors (which 
produce more nuclear fuel than is consumed) 
to make full use of the nuclear energy latent 
in both uranium and thorium. 

Guided by this policy, we now are extend- 
ing plans for reactor construction which we 
are confident will lead to important advances. 


Emphasis on Research and Development 

In this program we place a great deal of 
emphasis on research and development in addi- 
tion to the construction of plants. We feel that 
research and development is the key to success 
in our plans since reactor technology is a new 
science, barely 15 years old. Compare this with 
the development of the family car. It has taken 
50 years of constant toil by hundreds of thou- 
sands of skilled workmen to bring the auto- 
mobile to its present state of efficiency. 

We in the Atomic Energy Commission be- 
lieve that each of the different ways of pro- 
ducing nuclear power must go through an 
evolution of development. Experience has 
proved that there are no shortcuts. Therefore, 
to fulfill the government’s responsibility, we 
endorse the immediate construction of proto- 
type reactor plants to test technological devel- 
opments which have the potential for reducing 
the cost of nuclear power. The Dresden, 
Illinois, nuclear plant has benefited from six 
prior experimental plants. The plants of Yan- 
kee Atomic Electric Company and Consoli- 
dated Edison Company were designed from 
experience gained in operating a number of 
naval reactors and the plant at Shippingport, 
Pennsylvania. 


Advantages of Developmental Plants 

The advantages of building small develop- 
mental plants rather than large plants during 
the current development stage are manifold. 
First, they can be built more cheaply. Second, 
since they are cheaper, bolder technical steps 
can be taken to improve technology. Third, 
they can be built in less time. Finally, the 
smaller plants, which are called prototypes, 
require far less uranium fuel than do large 
plants. For all these reasons, changes and im- 
provements can be made in these prototypes 
with less economic disturbance than would be 
the case with large plants. 

I firmly believe that once the Government 
has demonstrated the economic possibilities of 
atomic power, then industry, both public and 
private, will build large, commercial plants. 
Solid knowledge of great value will come from 
actual experience with the building and opera- 
tion of such plants. 


‘An important part of our... 


program lies in 


the field of 


international cooperation. ”’ 


An important part of our atomic energy 
program lies in the field of international co- 
operation. We can be proud of what has been 
done in the five and one-half years since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower challenged the world to 
mobilize talent and technical resources to ex- 
tend the peaceful uses of the atom. The effort 
thus initiated by the United States is now the 
world-wide Atoms-for-Peace program. 

When the President spoke in December 1953, 
hardly a score of nations had any kind of 
atomic energy organization or program. Since 
then, more than 30 countries have organized 
commissions and launched or expanded pro- 
grams devoted exclusively to bringing to their 
respective peoples the benefits of nuclear 
energy. 

Various types of international agreements 
now link the United States to more than 70 
countries in this common effort. Under these 
agreements, we are sharing our nuclear know- 
how with others. With each passing year, as 
they acquire trained manpower and facilities 
to extend the knowledge of and experience with 
nuclear energy, these partners in international 
cooperation make valuable contributions to 
our own nuclear science and _ technology. 
Regional pooling of resources is playing an 
increasing part in this expansion of cooperative 
efforts. 

United States leadership has been in the 
forefront of every stage of this development of 
international cooperation. It now embraces the 
exchange of scientists and technicians featured 
by a steady stream of visitors to the United 
States to talk with officials of government, 
educational institutions, and private industry; 
the training in this country of several hundred 
nationals of friendly nations; financial assist- 
ance to nations launching nuclear research 
reactor projects or in dire need of nucleonic 
equipment; the donation of more than a half- 
hundred technical libraries to other countries; 




















































This nuclear power plant, now under construction 
in West Germany, typifies Europe's progress toward 
economically competitive atomic power. 


making enriched uranium available under 
prudent safeguards for the fueling of research 
and power reactors; lowering the prices of 
radioisotopes, and so on. 


Key to International Progress 

Perhaps the most important has been the 
exchange of ideas and information. Here is the 
key to international progress. This exchange 
takes many forms, but of historic importance is 
the effort launched by the United States that 
resulted in the great United Nations Peaceful 
Uses Conferences in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1955 and 1958. Barriers to communication that 
had existed since the outbreak of World War II 
were removed in 1955. The 1958 conference saw 
6,000 scientists and technicians gathered in 
Geneva, the greatest assembly in the history 
of science. 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


So powerful has been the appeal of the U.S. 
Atoms-for-Peace movement that the Soviet 
Union could not ignore it. After months of 
holding back, the USSR cooperated in the 
brilliant diplomatic negotiations that resulted 
in realization of the principal point in the 
President’s 1953 proposal—the creation of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. The 
Soviets also have launched their own atoms- 
for-peace program. So far, it is limited largely 
to the satellite nations. However, few doubt 
but that its purpose is to challenge U.S. 
leadership in this field as the Soviets seek to 
do everywhere else. 

Space does not permit giving the details on 
all aspects of this diversified international pro- 
gram, but two parts of it deserve special 
mention. The first is a significant step in the 
development of nuclear power—the formation 
of the European Atomic Energy Community. 
The second is the opportunity for world co- 
operation through the previously mentioned 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 


U.S.-Euratom Cooperation 

In February of this year, an Agreement for 
Cooperation between Euratom and the United 
States became effective. Together with the 
Euratom Cooperation Act passed by Congress, 
the basic legal framework for the joint U.S.- 
Euratom nuclear power program has been 
established. 

The goal of this joint venture is to have 
operating in the Euratom countries (France, 
Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg and 
West Germany) by 1965, nuclear power plants 
using reactors of U.S. design with a total 
electrical generating capacity of approximately 
1,000,000 kilowatts. Two major steps toward 
this goal have been taken. 

Last December, the AEC and Euratom 
invited proposals for research and develop- 
ment to improve the performance of nuclear 
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power plants to be built under the joint pro- 
gram. The response on both sides of the 
Atlantic has been enthusiastic. More than 200 
definite proposals or letters of intent have been 
received and more are expected. 

A joint U.S.-Euratom board has been set up 
and is reviewing these proposals. Before this 
article appears in print, the first awards prob- 
ably will have been made. Some of the pro- 
posals involve joint participation by industries 
and research groups in Europe and the United 
States. 


$50,000,000 Pledged 

The United States and Euratom are pledged 
to provide $50,000,000 for this research and 
development program during the first five 
years of its operation. The results are to be 
freely available to industries and utilities in 
the Euratom countries and in the United 
States. Thus, our domestic nuclear power 
program is expected to benefit from this 
research effort. 

On April 13, Euratom and the Commission 
invited private and government enterprises in 
the six countries to submit by September 1, 
1959, proposals to build and operate nuclear 
power plants under the joint program. Under 
the criteria set up for these proposals, both 
European and U.S. manufacturers will par- 
ticipate. 

The central purpose of the joint program is 
the creation of an institutional and economic 
environment which will encourage the Euro- 
pean utilities to embark quickly upon a large- 
scale nuclear power program. As this program 
goes forward, it will help reduce the relative 
dependence of the Euratom nations upon fuel 
imports and make possible significant progress 
in the development of atomic power elsewhere 
in the world. 

We consider the other major part of our 
international program to be the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. It is the keystone of 











our government’s hopes for making available 
to people elsewhere the benefits of the atom. 
The Agency was formally inaugurated on 
October 1, 1957. Emphasis in its initial pro- 
gram is being placed on training, information 
exchange and the use of radioisotopes. Regu- 
lations to protect health and safety also are 
receiving immediate attention. 

A significant milestone in the brief history 
of the [AEA was passed on May 11, when the 
United States and the IAEA signed an Agree- 
ment for Cooperation in the civil uses of atomic 
energy. This agreement will permit the IAEA 
to draw on the 5,000 kilograms of uranium-235 
which President Eisenhower has made avail- 
able to the Agency for sale to member nations. 


Organization of Primary Importance 

It is the policy of the United States to exert 
all possible effort to maintain the Agency as 
the organization of primary importance in the 
field of international cooperation in atomic 
energy matters. This means that we will both 
initiate and support programs designed to 
strengthen and to advance the Agency as the 
preeminent international body in its field of 
competence. 

In a speech before the Second General Con- 
ference in Vienna last fall, as Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation, I said: 

‘*The Agency is now only at the threshold 
of its destiny. Before it lies the great chal- 
lenge of realizing to the fullest extent the 
benefits of the atom. If we move forward 
wisely, the world will be infinitely richer. 
The example we set of international coopera- 
tion toward this common end might lead us 
to turn to the lasting peace all mankind 
seeks.”’ 

I have implicit faith that the IAEA will 
fulfill its destiny. 

It is this lasting peace which is the goal of 
the atomic energy programs and policies of the 
United States. 
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Hastening the growth of the peacetime 


atomic industry is a full-time job for Francis 
K. McCune. His General Electric Company 
title is Vice President for Atomic Business 
Development—his assignment is to acceler- 
ate, wherever possible, our progress toward 
both economical power from the atom for 
peacetime use and defensive strength. 

A native of Santa Barbara, Calif., Mr. 
McCune prepared for his present task by 
establishing himself as a highly skilled engi- 
neer during a widely varied series of General 
Electric assignments. He entered the atomic 
field in 1949, when he became assistant 
general manager of the Company's Nucle- 
onics Department in Richland, Wash. 

From April, 1953 until February, 1959, as 
general manager of General Electric's Atomic 
Products Division, Mr. McCune directed the 
Company's far-flung activities in the nuclear 
research and production fields. In February of 
this year he was named to spearhead a drive 
for faster growth in the atomic industry. 

Widely recognized as an expert in nuclear 
matters, Mr. McCune has, at Congressional 
invitation, testified a number of times before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. He 
also heads the General Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Energy which was named in April by 
New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 











Nuclear Power 


For a world situation which demands alert- 
ness and innovation on the part of industry, 
a General Electric officer urges further accel- 
eration of atomic power development. 


We, as a country, are engaged in an economic 
and technical, as well as political cold war. The 
object of the war is to achieve peace—not to 
defeat an army or to conquer a nation. It is 
usual for the government to conduct our inter- 
national affairs, but when these affairs become 
deeply immersed in the economic and technical 
fields, we are faced with many new problems. 

Let us first recognize that many of this 
country’s world problems are the result of our 
being strong. Ours is a strength which is indus- 
trial (or economic), as well as military (or 
political). Hence, it is the government’s task to 
direct the use of our industrial strength, and 
industry’s task to maintain it. As our country 
becomes more and more involved in interna- 
tional affairs, industry must inevitably take 
the leadership in its normal sphere of action 
and face up to the challenges created by this 
new government-industry association. To argue 
the necessity of maintaining our world leader- 
ship is futile; and to ignore the challenge is, in 
effect, an admission that the Communist ap- 
proach is the way to economic strength and 
technological superiority. 


Old Rules May Not Suffice 


The demands of this international competi- 
tion may not necessarily be met by application 
of all the old rules and principles. We may need 
new rules in our relationship both with the 
government here and abroad. It is, however, 
peculiarly our responsibility to maintain the 





r and Free World Economic Strength 
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free enterprise system which has given us our 
strength. We must maintain this system in a 
time when the easy way out so often seems to 
be to forget the economic foundations of our 
country’s strength. 

It is not necessary to delve too far into 
history to find the events which produced this 
present situation. First, the development of 
weapon systems over the past two decades has 
removed for all time the geographical sanctuary 
which two oceans afforded this country up to 
the beginning of World War II. The loss of our 
tight little island forced us to change our 
national attitude from complete independence 
to a new realization of the interdependence 
among nations. 

Next, the collapse of the coalition of coun- 
tries which won the war taught us that inter- 
dependence stemming from the instinct of pres- 
ervation in times of conflict is much more 
easily achieved than the spirit of cooperation 
necessary for continuing interdependence in 
times of peace. Since 1946, we have witnessed 
the political enslavement of one nation after 
another who accepted Russia’s help to improve 
their economic lot. Conversely, it has been this 
country’s policy to insure to the maximum of 
our ability that each nation is free to choose its 
form of government without economic pres- 
sures. It becomes obvious that ours is the more 
difficult task, and it is equally evident that we 
cannot tolerate industrial nonchalance and 
expect to survive. The greatest weapons we 
could give the Communists would be lethargy 
and complacency on the part of American 
industry. 


An Industrial Offensive 


The solution is not simple—yet there are 
certain basic things which should be done. We 
must launch an industrial offensive with the 


following objectives: 

1. We must shorten the R & D cycle for all 
goods. The faster a given product becomes 
marketable on a competitive basis, the 
sooner the business returns to normal com- 
mercial practice. 

2. We must beware of spectacular interna- 
tional competition for competition’s sake. 
If it is necessary to repeatedly prove the 
technical strength of free nations, let us do 
so in areas where the end result is of great- 
est security or economic use to these coun- 
tries. Failure to follow this principle can 
spur government spending to a point where 
all industry will be forced into a socialistic 
box. 

3. Industry must participate in identifying the 
technical programs which will satisfy our 
national objectives. The very fact that our 
government depends upon industry to 
achieve technical success makes it manda- 
tory that industry do this job. 

4. We must keep a constant eye on our busi- 
ness practices to insure preservation of the 
incentives and profits which our system 
demands. At the same time, we must be 
vigilant that incentives and profits are 
deserved through our production of goods 
and services of superior quality. 

5. Finally, we must continually, but co- 
operatively, demonstrate to the govern- 
ment and to the world at large that the free 
enterprise system can achieve technical 
success faster, better, cheaper, and with 
greater reward than any other system 
devised by man. 


Atomic Power an Opportunity 
In the achievement of economic atomic 
power around the world, we have an excellent 
opportunity to put these objectives into prac- 
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“There is an immediate need for... technical | e 


foreign nations to weave th 


tice. Atoms for peace is not just a scientific 
spectacular; it is the key to a new cooperative 
spirit between nations because it offers the 
primary ingredient of economic betterment 
power for peace. 

It has been recognized since the beginning, 
that energy from fission, and later from fusion, 
will ultimately free the world from all depend- 
ence on the limited supply of chemical fuels. In 
retrospect this may be the outstanding tech- 
nical achievement of the twentieth century. 

Beyond this, we can only speculate. But 
history reveals that man changed from an 
incredibly skilled hunting animal only when he 
learned to control fire at a temperature of 
1000°. A few hundred degrees more gave him 
pottery and the bronze age, and a few hundred 
more, the iron age. In all history until 1942, we 
had achieved only 10,000°. We now have 
created temperatures expressed in terms of 
millions of degrees—yet we can but wonder 
whether this tremendous advance in man’s 
power will again produce a major change in our 
society. 


‘ 


A Bearing on Political Issues 

While atomic energy in its first use directly 
and forcefully bears on such major political 
issues as national security, and the safety and 
health of our citizens, the United States 
Government has followed a positive path to 
keep the peacetime applications of atomic 
energy as free as is practically possible. 

The government has sponsored many bi- 
lateral agreements for the sale and exchange of 
information and materials with other nations. 
These agreements have provided an opportu- 
nity for all to profit from our success in this field. 
They have guaranteed to foreign countries the 
use of enriched fuels and reprocessing services, 
without which our reactor systems would not 
be saleable outside the United States. And, 
they have offered certain financial assistance to 
countries undertaking approved nuclear proj- 
ects. 

In this country, the government has returned 
to American industry its traditional right to 
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invest in this business, and has, by law, assured 
industrial participation in the world market. 
Without this government action, the General 
Electric Company, as one of the industrial 
team, could not have displayed its confidence 
in the ultimate success of the atomic energy 
business. Practical demonstrations of this con- 
fidence include construction of the country’s 
largest privately-financed nuclear research 
facilities and the building of the nation’s first 
all privately-financed nuclear powered generat- 
ing stations. Recognition by the government 
that our nation’s strength lies within the prin- 
ciples of the free enterprise system has afforded 
the General Electric Company the opportunity 
to offer a positive program to help achieve the 
national objective of economically competitive 
atomic power. 


Industry Responsibility 

The industry has been passed the ball and it 
is up to us to see that it isn’t fumbled. The fact 
that nuclear power is not now competitive is 
the challenge. Abroad, we cannot play the 
waiting game until all classes of nuclear plants 
become completely competitive. There is an 
immediate need for gaining the technical 
experience which will enable foreign nations to 
weave the atom into their industrial complex, 
thus bolstering their long-term economic and 
social independence. 

In this country, we must achieve economi- 
cally competitive atomic electric power for 
reasons of international prestige. This social 
demand is even more of a test of our industrial 
sophistication than the achievement of com- 
petitive atomic power abroad. Here the need 
for positive action is most pressing because in- 
dustrial inactivity will most assuredly result in 
government control. 

The action which the industry must take has 
two objectives. The first, relatively short range, 
is the achievement of economic competitive 
atomic power. The second, of longer range, is to 
select new concepts for future development. 
The basic problem with which we are faced, is 
to attain the first objective as soon as possible 
with minimum additional expenditures and 
with minimum risks to the industry. The pur- 
suit of many reactor types on a major scale is 
obviously incompatible with the goal of achiev- 
ing competitive atomic power in the shortest 
time with minimum risk. There are now con- 
cepts which, having proved feasible, deserve 
our concentrated attention. Following a very 
few of these concepts through to the end is 


experience which will enable 


atom into their industrial complex.” 


not only the shortest road to success, but the 
only one which is within the capacity of indus- 
try to undertake. 


Continued Reactor Development 

The second, more long-range objective, is the 
continued development of new reactor con- 
cepts, beyond the day when we achieve eco- 
nomically competitive atomic power. This calls 
for a very clear distinction between the research 
and development stages of the business, includ- 
ing construction of critical experiments, and 
the subsequent stages of construction of true 
prototypes and large scale reactors. 

There is no doubt that government responsi- 
bility for basic research and development will 
continue if for no other reason than the simple 
economic reality that it will be some time be- 
fore there is sufficient equipment business to 
permit the industry to carry the total R & D 
burden. In the process of development, how- 
ever, many concepts will be dropped along the 
wayside. It is our responsibility to conduct a 
search for those systems which show the great- 
est promise and press for their development. 

In addition, industry has a responsibility to 
obtain the greater portion of government- 
financed development work in its own pri- 
vately-financed industrial laboratories. Only 
through this approach can we assure the de- 
velopment of a healthy self-sufficient atomic 
industry which is capable of meeting the inter- 
national challenge. 


A Business Crossroads 


We have reached the crossroads where the 
spirit of business enterprise is being tested. 
We in the industry are being, and will continue 
to be, measured by how we step up and meet 
the problems before us. We cannot pass the 
decision-making authority to the state by de- 
fault without seriously affecting our stature. 
Nor can we afford a false sense of independence 
which frustrates cooperation. We must recog- 
nize that some of our problems are so immense 
that they can only be resolved through joint 
government-industry team work. 

We are living in an age of almost unbeliev- 
able technical progress. We shall, undoubtedly, 
make as much technical progress in the next 10 
to 20 years as we have in all recorded history. 
It is not only within our power, it is necessary 
to our survival that we match each technical 
success with an equivalent social maturity. 
Only then can we devote maximum industrial 
effort to the positive aspects of waging peace. 
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Military Unity and Economic Self-help 


Constitute Massive Resistance 


to Communism in the Far East 


Waging Peace 


through 


SEATO 


by Carlos P. Garcia, President of the Republic of the Philippines 








Carlos P. Garcia became the fourth President 
of the Republic of the Philippines on March 18, 
1957. As Vice President, he was representing 
his country at a SEATO conference when the 
late President Ramon Magsaysay died in a 
plane crash. After a hurried return to Manila, 
Mr. Garcia was sworn in as chief executive. 

While serving as Vice President, Mr. 
Garcia had concurrently filled the post of 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. When he be- 
came President, he retained the foreign 
affairs portfolio. 

A mainstay of SEATO since its inception, 
Carlos Garcia has earned the reputation of 
an outspoken foe of Communism. As Philippine 
representative to numerous conferences on 
Asian affairs, he has consistently called for a 
stronger Asia, both militarily and economi- 
cally. 

As diversions from politics, Mr. Garcia 
plays an astute game of chess, and has won 
considerable acclaim as a poet in his native 
Philippine dialect. 





The shocking developments in Tibet have 
brought into sharp focus the real objective of 
Communist tactics in Asia, and along with it, 
they have underscored the continuing need for 
such an organization as the SEATO—South 
East Asia Treaty Organization. 

Tibet is proof that the main Communist goal 
remains unchanged: “‘to destroy from within”’ 
by professing to support peace, democracy and 
social progress. 

Many people in Asia, especially among those 
who lean toward neutralism, are taking a good 
second look at Communism because of Tibet 
and other instances of subversion such as 
Kerala in India. The courageous resistance of 
the Dalai Lama and his people unmasked the 
Communists and forced their hand to violence. 
On the other hand, Kerala provided an example 
of the use of democracy and reform as mere 
catch-words until a position of advantage 
enabled the Communists to use intimidation 
and repression. 

The lesson is clear: eternal vigilance is, 
indeed, the price of liberty. 

It was not without reason that the Philip- 
pines helped initiate moves toward the organi- 
zation of a defense alliance in the Pacific. To 
our people, collective security is not merely an 
academic concept. We look upon it as a first 
prerequisite to the maintenance of durable 
peace and to the preservation of national inde- 
pendence and individual liberties. 





“The swiftness of the orgnnization of SEATO, the unity of the member countries, their determined moves 


to resist aggression by force if necessary—these are credited with having forced the Communists to switch 


to. ..a policy of ‘peaceful struggle’ instead of armed revolt... . 


The Traitorous Embrace of Communism 

Since the end of the second World War, we 
have had to cope with various forms of Com- 
munist subversion. So critical indeed was our 
internal situation that there was a time in our 
national life when the existence of our consti- 
tuted government was almost imperiled. Our 
people fought the Communists in open battles 
and checked their underground moves. In the 
process we learned a valuable lesson: small 
nations cannot for long stand alone; they must 
stand together in concert with the big powers 
of the Free World or be lost in the traitorous 
embrace of Communism. 

With this in mind, we moved for some kind 
of collective security action. And on Septem- 
ber 8, 1954, the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, sometimes referred to as the 
Manila Pact, was signed at Manila by the 
representatives of Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

I feel an elevating sense of historical kinship 
with SEATO because it was my privilege to 
preside over the conference that formulated 
the treaty, and it was also my singular fortune 
to be among the signers of the treaty on behalf 
of the Philippine Government. 


Threat of Open Aggression 
At the time SEATO was established, there 
was threat of open aggression by the Com- 
munists. The swiftness of the organization of 
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SEATO, the unity of the member countries, 
their determined moves to resist aggression by 
force if necessary—these are credited with 
having forced the Communists to switch to a 
new policy—a policy of “peaceful struggle” 
instead of armed revolt and of support for 
nationalist movements instead of opposition to 
them. 

Analyzing this switch in strategy, SEATO 
Headquarters in a memorandum sent to mem- 
ber nations said: 

“This policy springs from the recognition 
of the strength of nationalism in Asia. The 
Communists realize that they are not strong 
enough in most countries to seize power in 
a revolutionary uprising against nationalist 
governments. Instead, they are supporting 
nationalist aims and infiltrating, wherever 
possible, nationalist movements. 

““By these tactics (and by exploiting gen- 
uine grievances) the Communists plan to 
achieve such a dominant position of strength 
that they can then turn to ‘mass struggle’ 

strikes, demonstrations, riots and sabotage 

in order to break down the administration 
of government and, in the resulting confu- 
sion, gain control. 

‘**This is a two-stage policy: first, to appear 
in the guise of a respectable party aiming 
at power through peaceful, parliamentary 

means; second, when strength has been built 
up among key groups or mass organizations, 
to work for control through open pressure 




















“SEATO ... is today an embodiment 


of our beliefs and aspirations. . . 


and intimidation. Their usual tactics are to 
insist on taking part in a coalition govern- 
ment, from which they proceed to eliminate 
the other members one by one... . 

“Communist international tactics are di- 
rected to serve this end. Support for national- 
ism, offers of trade and aid, visits by cultural 
and other missions are all intended to create 
a climate of opinion in non-Communist 
countries which favors the acceptance of 
Communist policy (and perhaps, later, of 
the Communist system itself).”’ 


Emphasis on Economic Penetration 

While the Communists place considerable 
emphasis on ‘‘peaceful’’ economic penetration, 
and have intensified their cold war tactics 
during the past year, they are still prepared 
to resort to violence to achieve their objective. 
Tibet proved this, as did Hungary at an earlier 
date. 

Realizing this, we are happy that we have 
in SEATO a shield of defense to preserve our 
freedom within the treaty area. We know our 
strength. Our member nations have one- 
seventh of the entire population of the world 
and occupy one-eighth of the world’s surface; 
our armed forces total six million men; and 
together we control 62 percent of the world’s 
oil, 50 percent of the world’s steel, 60 percent 
of the world’s coal, and 40 percent of the 
world’s trade volume. 

These facts, however, are not making our 
member nations complacent. We realize that 
scientific and technical discoveries have made 
physical advantages almost without meaning. 
One nuclear blast delivered ahead by the 
enemy would be able to wipe out all such 
natural advantages. 


Joint Military Maneuvers 

Keenly aware of this, the military organiza- 
tions of the SEATO member nations are ever 
on the alert against any surprise attack. Oper- 
ating under a broad strategic concept, SEATO 
members have been holding bilateral and joint 
military maneuvers periodically. The latest one 
was the impressive display of naval and air 
might in the Pacific which ended in Manila 
Bay and at Clark Air Base, 60 miles north of 
Manila, in the last week of April, 1959. 

Although SEATO is essentially regional in 
scope, contact was established with the Bagh- 
dad Pact Organization and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in 1958. Through an ex- 
change of information, these three organiza- 
tions are now working toward their common 
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objectives. 

As a defensive shield and a deterrent to 
Communist aggression plans, SEATO is prov- 
ing effective. But it is in the field of economic, 
cultural and social cooperation that progress 
is most encouraging. 

Assured of security by SEATO’s military 
powers, peoples of the Treaty area have been 
generating self-help projects for the economic 
development of their nations. Underdeveloped 
nations of South East Asia have been receiving 
economic assistance, technical and advisory aid 
in health, education and communication and 
cultural exchange. 

World experts are now working to develop 
the agriculture and natural resources of mem- 
ber countries. Economic specialists are working 
out the best method of improving the econo- 
mies of the region. 

Assistance comes in the form of loans, tools 
and equipment, supply of skilled labor, and 
vocational training programs. 

For instance, SEATO’s Graduate School of 
Engineering in Bangkok, due to open in 
September, will make an important contribu- 
tion to the improvement of technical education 
in South East Asia. 

Activities toward the growth of cultural and 
social ties among member nations are increas- 
ing. 


A Reservoir of Mutual Confidence 

Gradually there is being built a reservoir of 
mutual confidence, goodwill and understanding 
among the peoples of the Treaty area and there 
is being developed a deeper appreciation of the 
values and principles of freedom and democ- 
racy which they hold in common. 

The strengthening of economic, social and 
cultural ties is an implementation of a vital 
lesson learned from history and which was 
recently pointed out clearly by Paul Henri 
Spaak, NATO’s secretary general: ‘Military 
alliances which were not supported by coherent 
political, economic and social programs soon 
fell apart.” 

It is encouraging to note that only four 
years after its organization, SEATO, which 
was started as a system of defense, has grown 
into an institution that is today an embodi- 
ment of our beliefs and aspirations, of our 
convictions and morality. 

SEATO has indeed become a potent weapon 
for peace and progress—a shield for the preser- 
vation of freedom and the dignity of man in 
our part of the world. 

























A prominent figure in Italy’s electrical industry 
comments on the role of nuclear power in Europe’s 
impending industrial rennaissance 


Atoms and 
Kuropean 
Economics 





A professional life devoted entirely 
to the electrical industry has brought 
Dr. Bruno Bianchi an intimate knowl- 
edge of the power problems of Italy 
and Western Europe. He began his 
association with the industry after 


by Dr. Bruno Bianchi receiving his engineering degree at 
the age of 21. Frequent visits to 

Vice President, European capitals and to the U.S. 
have rounded out his technical, 


Italian Electronuclear Society economic and financial experience. 

Dr. Bianchi is widely noted for his 
published scientific works, which deal 
primarily with the use of electricity in 
agriculture, industry, etc. 

Dr. Bianchi is currently serving as 
Vice President of the National Elec- 
tronuclear Society, General Director 
of the Roman Electrical Society, 
Managing Director of the National 
Electrical Financial Society, and 
President of the Roman Institute for 
Industrial Management. 
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1. Why do you feel that the development of 
atomic power in Europe is essential to waging 
peace? 


It is my belief that the peace which we seek 
can be attained by bolstering the economic 
strength of the European nations so that they 
may compete in the world market on an 
equitable basis. 

The atom brings to these countries a new 
tool for economic betterment. In Europe many 
of our nations have all but exhausted our 
domestic fuel supplies and are faced with the 
proposition of critical dependence on the 
strategically vulnerable Middle East for crude 
oil. Not only would this put a tremendous 
strain on the economy of these countries, but 
such singular dependence can hardly be consid- 
ered conducive to a healthy political situation. 


2. What, in your opinion, is the responsibility 
of the more highly developed nations of the 
Free World in developing this new source of 
power for peace? 


I believe it is the responsibility of those 
countries that have the capacity to help them- 
selves to do so, not only for their own good 
but to demonstrate to others the advantages of 
attaining a competitive position in this world. 

I believe one of the basic ingredients of this 
economic and, therefore, social success, is the 
development of economic atomic power in 
Western Europe. 

Italy has long seen this path clearly and has 
diligently applied itself to this end. 

Since 1955, we have been negotiating for 
nuclear power generating stations with United 
States firms, though until 1957, when Italy and 
the United States formed a power bilateral 
agreement, such arrangements could not ma- 
terialize. 

Italy has accepted this responsibility and 
has, I believe, demonstrated its leadership 
through EURATOM, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation and on an 
individual basis. 

We now have plans for the purchase of two 
major nuclear power stations from the United 
States, as well as various research and de- 
velopment activities. 

The only answer is atomic power, and it is 
obvious that Italy cannot evade its obligation 
to exert every possible effort in the field of 
research so that within the shortest time, it 
may be possible to render the cost of this new 
power source competitive with that of tradi- 
tional plants. 














A booming auto industry is among the pace-setters in Italy's economic growth. 


3. What value do you place on international 
cooperation in waging peace? 


The result of economic improvement is obvi- 
ously social improvement. No one group can 
attain this alone. The Italian industry cannot 
be abandoned in its courageous struggle to 
achieve economic atomic power; the govern- 
ment must offer economic relief. Our country 
cannot be forsaken in this attempt; we are 
dependent upon the United States for its co- 
operation and grateful that it has made avail- 


able the results of its technical success in the 
atomic field on a free and open basis. 


This has and will continue to help us; and as 
Italy achieves technical competency, we will 
become less and less dependent upon foreign 
aid and more and more a competitor. 


It becomes obvious that the ultimate defense 
against the aggressive intent of any nation is 
the practical demonstration of the peaceful art 
of economic competition which fosters social 
freedom with all its rewards. 
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NATIONS IN NEED 





by Edmond Giscard d’ Estaing, President, International Chamber of Commerce 


How industrialized nations can move toward peace 
by strengthening the economies of the areas which 
are primarily raw materials producers 


No task is more inspiring for the Free World 
than to “‘wage peace.”’ Each of us, in his place 
and according to his possibilities, has to exert 
every possible effort for such a noble cause. I 
would like to point out one of the fundamental 
aspects of the peaceful evolution of the world 
toward growing prosperity, without which 
there can be no real peace. 

The problem of the nations in need of de- 
velopment (improperly called ‘underdevel- 
oped countries’’) is one of the most difficult 
confronting us at mid-century. Of course there 
have always been, and there will be for a long 
time to come, inevitable differences in economic 
structures and human living standards. The 
means at hand to level out these differences 
become increasingly difficult to handle, due to 
nationalisms of purely political origin. The 
emergence of such nationalisms is one of the 
major phenomena of our era. Since it is out of 
the question to put anything in the way of such 
an evolution, it becomes necessary to adapt our 
economic methods so that they will continue 
to be successful in a politically transformed 
area. 


Ever since the ‘Point IV’’ program put the 
spotlight on this new obligation of the indus- 
trialized nations, considerable progress has 
been made. We all know with what generosity 
technical assistance and capital have been made 
available, in most cases gratuitously, to nations 
in need of development. 


Investments the Main Instrument 


Certainly, investments are the main instru- 
ment to put technical progress to work for the 
achievement of a higher living standard. This is 
well known and we need not dwell on it. But 
what holds true for countries such as ours does 
not equally apply to nations which are only 
in the early stages of their economic evolution. 
Such countries have other problems which are 
at least as important to them, but to which we 
pay considerably less attention. 

I refer to the problem of raw materials. For 
a long time, the nations in need of development 
have been, and in part continue to be, suppliers 
of raw materials. As they reach their political 
maturity, they become increasingly aware of 
the need for a stable market for their products. 
Above all, they want the industrialized coun- 
tries to determine how much of their base 
products they can be assured of selling, and 
they want comparatively stable prices to pro- 
tect themselves against wild price fluctuations 

















When he discusses the international economic 
situation, Edmond Giscard d'Estaing speaks 
with the authority of a government finance 
expert, a businessman and a _ practicing 
economist. 

The distinguished background which 
brought d'Estaing to his present post as 
President of the International Chamber of 
Commerce began in the French Government 
Service in 1919. Mr. d'’Estaing, a much- 
decorated veteran who had been badly 
wounded at the battle of the Somme, placed 
first among candidates for the post of 
Inspector of Finance. His government service 
included posts in the Rhineland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, and French West Africa. 

Since leaving the French Government, Mr. 
d'Estaing has served as a director of several 
leading European business firms and has been 
particularly active in International Chamber 
of Commerce work. 
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... great nations 
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periodically depresses 


the raw materials market. 
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which their weak economies cannot withstand. 


The Communist Attraction 


Lately it has been said that the countries of 
the Communist bloc present an irresistible 
attraction for nations in need of development. 
They buy—at high prices—low quality prod- 
ucts for which there is no other taker. In this 
generalized form, such a statement smacks of 
propaganda and is not based on fact. 

During 1957, the Communist countries 
bought 1 billion dollars worth of raw materials 
from the unindustrialized countries of the Free 
World. During the same period, the USA bought 
$6.5 billion worth, the Western European 
countries $9 billion, and the other countries of 
the OEEC $7 billion. The purchases of the Free 
World thus amounted to 25 times those of the 
Communist countries. 

Furthermore, during the same period, Rus- 
sian exports depressed the price for several raw 
materials, thus directly hurting the economies 
of the nations in need of development. These 
facts demonstrate the deceitful exaggeration 
which would like to make us believe that 
the economic policy of the Soviet world favors 
the expansion of underdeveloped countries of 
the Free World. But it is nevertheless true that 
the problem exists, that it is of the utmost 
importance for those nations which are now try- 
ing to shape their futures, and that it is neces- 


sary for industrialized nations to comply with 
those wishes which are basically justified. 


Some European Exports Decrease 


It was recently found that exports of finished 
products from certain European countries to 
India or Pakistan, for example, had decreased. 
It was believed that this was due to budding 
industrialization which made it possible for 
those countries to produce the required con- 
sumer goods themselves. This led to the hasty 
conclusion that the industrial countries would 
have to live in fear of a competition which they 
themselves had created. Such a viewpoint is 
highly misleading. The industrialization of the 
young countries is not nearly advanced enough 
to fill the domestic demand. But the increase in 
the buying power of these populations is only 
very slightly affected by an industrialization 
which is still rudimentary and localized, where- 
as their buying power is closely connected with 
the price for base products (raw materials or 
food) which they are able to sell. To a large 
degree, the decrease in American or European 
exports is due to the lack of stability in the raw 
material market rather than to advances in the 
industrialization of the young countries. 

The problem is of primary importance and it 
is complicated. A free, expanding and competi- 
tive economy cannot be indifferent as to the 
price for needed products, and it cannot 
deliberately agree to overpay. But what is 
impossible for an isolated competitor becomes 
possible for whole countries, if they decide 
upon a common policy relative to certain 
products and certain countries. The Treaty of 
Rome therefore provides that the six countries 
of the European Economic Community estab- 
lish the directives of a coordinated trade 
policy. 

Such an arrangement should give the coun- 
tries in need of development great encourage- 
ment and the strongest guarantee if only these 
countries would refuse to be confused by state- 
ments which are based on politics and on con- 
troversy, and which do not serve their actual 
interests. The great nations, united among 
themselves, can actually eliminate the dis- 
organized pressure on prices which periodically 
depresses the raw materials market. By so do- 
ing, they will gain themselves, due to the rising 
living standard of the countries in need of 
development. And the countries in need of 
development will find, in this relative security, 
the safest basis for the peaceful development 
which will make it possible to build a prosper- 
ous future. 














The American State of Mind: 


CATALYST 
FOR PEACE 


by Erwin D. Canham, Editor, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


In the task of waging peace, nothing is more 
important than the state of mind of the 
American people. Upon that state of mind de- 
pends whether or not we shall carry out the 
principles so eloquently stated and lived by 
John Foster Dulles. 

What is that state of mind today? 

What needs to be done in order to awaken 
the nation to a sense of its national and world 
destiny? 

It seems to me that the generality of Ameri- 
cans today are uncertain and _ ill-informed 
about the position in which their nation finds 
itself. Ignorance has led to apathy, and even 
to a kind of blind self-satisfaction. The time 
for national awakening is long overdue. 

I do not wish to overstate the case. In the 
last decade, Americans have voted vast sums 








A Rhodes Scholarship, coverage of League of 
Nations sessions in Geneva, and assignment to 
The Christian Science Monitor's foreign staff 
began Erwin D. Canham’s career as an observer 
of international affairs. 

Mr. Canham, now editor of the Monitor and 
32nd President of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, is the son of a Maine part-time farmer 
and weekly newspaper publisher. He com- 
pleted undergraduate studies at Bates College 
before joining the Monitor in 1925. He has 
served as the newspaper's Washington bureau 
chief and managing editor, and he became its 
editor in 1945. 

Outside the newspaper office, ‘‘Spike’’ 
Canham has served as alternate U.S. delegate 
to the UN, chairman of the National Manpower 
Council, and chairman of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information for the USIA. In 
spite of his varied outside interests and heavy 
extracurricular schedule, Mr. Canham remains 
a newspaperman—te still uses the back door 
of the Monitor plant so that he can walk 
through the press room and ‘'smell the ink’’ en 
route to the editor's office. 








to support their national defense establishment 
and to aid others in the restoration of their 
economies, the development of their potentials, 
and the defense of their soil. Americans have 
done a great deal. 

But after these years of effort, following the 
tremendous outpouring of World War II, 
Americans are still uncertain as to whether 
they stand in greater or in less peril than they 
stood twenty years ago, when Hitler launched 
his aggressions upon the world. 


The Need for Information 
The first need is for authoritative and sober 
information. Perhaps the American people 
cannot be told just how things stand in the 
world. If such information helps the potential 
enemy more than it would help American 














“Americans need to recapture the zeal, 


dedication and practical exemplification which 


have been ours in our great historic moments.” 
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awakening, then it should not be told. But we 
need a new “‘Operation Candor,”’ and it should 
be just as candid as possible. If there is a 
‘“‘missile gap’’ we should know about it. If it is 
possible for the men in the Kremlin to calcu- 
late realistically that our defensive capability 

our capacity to retaliate crushingly—could 
be destroyed by a surprise attack, the Ameri- 
can people should be told. 

Everything possible should be done to re- 
move the appalling conflicts between equally 
well-informed and responsible leaders in judg- 
ing what should be done. Americans will do 
what has to be done. But they become dis- 
mayed and cynical when the experts seem to 
disagree fundamentally. Those who have misled 
the American people, however honestly,—and 
I do not know which side it is—on the ques- 
tion of hazards from radiation fall-out, will owe 
a very large debt to history, for they have 
grievously confused and bewildered American 
popular thinking. 

I assume that our first task in waging peace 
is to maintain retaliatory power at such a level 
that the Communist potential aggressors can 
never rationally calculate on a bearable victory. 
Americans will do that if they know what it 
is they have to do. 

The second task, it seems to me, is to 
organize far more effectively than hitherto for 
the technical and political job of bringing these 
necessary but suicidal armaments under con- 
trol. It took a Manhattan District to create 
the atom bomb. Perhaps it will take a Man- 
hattan District, and more, to bring the bomb 
and its brood under control. Our _ ablest 
scientists, our wisest political thinkers, must 
be brought together to organize and prepare 
the kind of agreements under which arma- 
ments can ultimately be controlled. It will 
certainly be a long task, and the only thing 
we can assume about the Soviet Union is that 
it does not wish to commit suicide. From that 
basis, we must press forward with the job. 


A Dynamic, Stable Economy 
A third deeply urgent task in the waging of 
peace is the maintenance of a dynamic but 


stable national economy. The United States 
could inflate itself into ruin. It must not. The 
wage-price spiral must be brought under 
control. 

A fourth task lies in the integration of the 
American with the world economy. We have 
been challenged to economic war by Nikita 
Khrushchev. This is war on three fronts: the 
internal growth of the USSR, its foreign 
trade offensive, its rifle-precise foreign aid 
program. A time when the Soviet Union enters 
the world economy on an increasingly vigorous 
scale is no time for the United States to price 
itself or to economize itself out of the market. 

Indispensable as are these tasks, there are 
others of even greater importance. Indeed, to 
fulfill the four goals mentioned will require the 
final goal: awakening to the significance of our 
world role in history, and acting upon that 
awareness. 

The United States stands today for the 
rights of man. It does not stand alone. Men 
everywhere, one is tempted to say all men, 
yearn in some fashion for the attainment of 
their rights. These goals in a given case may 
be as simple but as elemental as the next meal 
and a place to sleep. Most men yearn for more. 
Most men have begun to hear the news: that 
it is possible for men to achieve a better rela- 
tionship with nature than most of them have 
experienced down through the years; that it is 
possible to lift some of the grinding burden of 
unremitting toil from the backs of men and 
women and children; that it is possible to lift 
the curtains of ignorance that have hung black 
over their minds; that it is possible to enjoy 
a better way of life—for the body, the mind, 
the soul. 


The Communist Appeal 

The Communists make a powerful appeal to 
these vast awakening majorities of mankind. 
For the Communists have perpetrated a co- 
lossal hoax and falsehood on the thinking of 
many. They have asserted Communism to be 
a genuinely liberating and revolutionary force. 
They have set up mighty and impressive na- 
tional experiments. And they have pilloried 





free representative government and free com- 
petitive economy as reactionary. 

The very opposite is the truth. Communism, 
like any other police state—nazi or fascist or 
whatever—is reaction. It is a throwback to all 
the despotisms and tyrannies of history. It is 
as old as Pharaoh, and older. It cannot and 
does not truly cast off chains. It shackles man 
anew to the chariot wheels of the state. 


Free government and the free economy are 
pointed forward. They are dedicated to the 
rights of man. They have many operational 
faults and much unfinished business. They are 
never and must never be satisfied with the 
status quo. They are constantly trying to do 
jobs better. That is the essence of the free 
system. 


No One Pattern of Freedom 


Moreover, there is no one pattern of free 
government or of the free economy. Americans 
may infinitely prefer their own forms, but they 
came by these forms through much trial and 
error, much experience, much imperfection. 
They should not expect others to spring full- 
blown into the results of our centuries of 
political and economic evolution. Others will 
develop the forms they are capable of operat- 
ing. They will be mixed forms. We can help, 
by example and aid, to enable them to work 
gradually toward forms that will meet their 
needs and that they can maintain. We can 
help to make them productive, dynamic, 
responsible forms. 


But in their world mission, Americans need 
to recapture the zeal, dedication, and practical 
exemplification which have been ours in our 
great historic moments. We it is who should 
be standing on the ramparts of human free- 
dom, calling the world to true liberation. 


And, as I have said, we are far from alone. 
We are simply a part of the great tide of history 
which swept from Greece and Rome and Judea 
through western Christendom until it reached 
every corner of the globe and is now probing 
out toward space. It is not “the West’’ which 
is speaking. It is mankind. The contribution 
which Atlantic civilization is now making to 
all the world has helped awaken the world’s 
people to the hope of better things for all of 
them. 

In the face of these glorious and portentous 
challenges, American public opinion should 
itself arouse from the opium of self-indulgence. 
We are not only in danger. We have the oppor- 


tunity of turning the tides of history toward 
better shores. 

Peace will be won not only with the stern 
hardware of deterrent defense; it will be won 
not merely in a burgeoning economy, a dynamic 
social order. It will be won in the determination 
of peoples to fulfill their destiny. This is not 
just rhetoric. It is the stiffest of realism. It 
requires a program. 

We live today in a new relationship with 
nature. The greatest fact of our century, surely, 
is not atomic fission, nor great wars, nor power 
rivalries between two portentous systems, nor 
even the awakening of peoples. It is the 
growth of knowledge—the fantastic pyramid- 
ing of knowledge. But with our knowledge 
must come wisdom—insight—penetration— 
the still small voice of inspiration. Let us 
pray for wisdom. 


Wide World 








